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IN TWO PARTS —PART THE FIRST. 


An tatroduction—a character. 


for he sought to please only where he liked 
hers he took pains to avoid. He was indolent and abstracted. 
One night as they were leaving the Theatre Italien, the Mar- 


asked him how Mademoiselle Sontag had sung ! 
«niles ; thinking of anything but the lady's question 


man, or even a fashionable woman, on terms of the most perfect 
So the marchioness decided that St. Clair was a prodigy 
of unpertinence and folly 

\uguste dined one Monday with Madame B , and on leaving 
ser, declared that he had never met with a more agreeable lady 
gathered wit abroad for a month, and lavished it in 
St. Clair met her on Thursday of the same 
A second visit deter- | 


ie evening at home. 
This time he was a little ennuyé. 
mined him never more to enter her house 
out that St. Clair was a young man decidedly unfashiorable, and of 
abominably bad manners | 
He was born with a disposition tender and affectionate, but at an 
ure when we too easily receive impressions that are to last through 
fe, his intense sensibility had excited the ridicule of his com- 
He was haughty, ambitious, and obstinate as a child 
lenceforward he made it a study to conceal every outward indica- 
m of what might appear an unworthy weakness 
attained, but the victory was dearly bought 
m others the emotions of his own too tender heart, but in shut- 
og them within himself, he only added to their intensity 


He could disguise 


id, he bore the reputation of an insensible and unfeeling crea- | 
re; in retirement, his restless imagination conjured up a thousand 

squietudes, the more tormenting because he could not impart | 
How true—that it is difficult to find a friend ! | 
Have two beings ever lived who 
it no secret from each other? Clair was not a believer in 
nendships, and the world knew it. 
served with young men in society 


He was uniformly cold and 
Never did he busy himself 
1 their secrets ; but all his thoughts and most of his actions 
re to them mysteries. The French love to talk about them- 
ves, so St. Clair was, in spite of himself, the depository of a 
His friends, and this word designates those 
ym we see twice a week, complained of his want of confidence ; 
fact, one who without our asking, imparts his secret, 1s commonly 
He seems to think that 
te should be a reciprocity of imdiscretion 


fended if we fail to impart our own 


lose-buttoned up to his chin,” said the gallant Captain 
\ipnhonse de Themines ; **I never could have the least confidence 


“| believe him half a Jesuit,” observed Jules Lambert, “ some 
€ swore to me the other dav that he had twice met him coming 
tof St. Sulpice’s. Nobody knows what he is thinking about. For | 
‘vy own part, I never feel at ease im his presence.” 
Alphonse met St 
‘alten, walking with his head down, taking notice of no one 


| 
Clair on the Boulevard | 
\ 
honse stopped him, tuok him by the arm, and before they had 
ched the rue de la Paix, he had given him the whole history of 
Samours with Madame , who is tied to such a jealous and 
That evening Jules Lambert lost his money at ecarte 
In dancing, he jostled a gentleman, who 
“ his money, and was of course in a verv 
tp words ensued ; a meeting was arranged 
‘lair to serve as his second, and at the same time took occasion 
row some money of him, which he forgot to repay 
Clair was well enough as the world goes 
its annoyed only himself. He was obliging, often amiable 
his travels except on compulsion 
his face was noble and intellec- 


u, almost alwavs too grave, bat his smile was 


had forgotten one point 
id affected their society more than that of men 
But if this insensible 
mole of love, the world knew that the pretty Counters Mathilde 
The countess |! heads begin to be solicitous for the bad ones. 


‘Sat itis difficult to say 


object of his preference 


was a young widow, at whose house he continually visited. In 
proof of their intimacy the following were conclusive presumptions 
In the first place was a politeness almost amounting to ceremony 
from St. Clair towards the countess, and rice rersa; then, his af- 
fectation of never mentioning her name in society, or, if it were 
| necessary, never with the least commendation. Again, before St 
|| Clair was introduced to her, he had been passionately fond of music, 


| and the countess had quite as strong a taste for painting. Since 


Aveuste St. Clair was not popular in society, and with reason; || they had become acquainted, their tastes had entirely changed. In 
Some he courted, || conclusion, when the countess left for the Springs the last vear, St 


Clair set out six days after her departure 


CHAPTER Il 


Yes, madam,” replied St. Clair, with one of his most agreeable More of the widow 
This could 


xt be laid to his diffidence, for he would chat with a wit, a noble- 


Tt was a fine night in July, and so late as to be almost morning, 
perhaps not much more than an hour from sunrise. At this moment 
the park-gate of a country-seat silently opened, and some one ghi- 
|} ded out of it in a very stealthy fashion. This country-seat belonged 

to Madam de Coursy, and this somebody was St. Clair. A lady, 
enveloped in a pelisse, accompanied him to the gate, and followed 
| him with her eye tll he had reached the end of the path, which ran 
along by the wall of the garden, St. Clair stopped, cast about him 
a watchful glance, and waved his hand asa signal for his companion 
to return. The clearness of a July night enabled him still to distin- 
guish her pale figure, motionless in the same position. He retraced 
his footsteps, approached, and pressed her tenderly in his arms. He 
wished to prevail on her to return; but he had still a thousand 
things to say. Their conversation lasted about ten minutes, when 
they heard the voice of a peasant who was going out to labour in 
| the fields. A kiss was given and received ; the gate closed, and St 
Clair at a bound reached the end of the path 

He followed a road which appeared familiar tohim. Sometimes 

he almost leaped ior joy, and ran along striking the bushes with his 


|| cane ; again he would stand still, or walk along slowly, gazing upon 


| the sky, which had begun to put on its orient purple. By his ac- 


|| tions one would have thought him a lunatic, overjoyed with having 
| escaped from his cage. After half an hour's walk, he reached the 
|! gate of a little solitary mansion, which he had hired for the season 
He had a key ; he entered; then he cast himself on a splendid 
couch, and there, his eyes fixed, his lips curved with a geutle smile, 
i{ he mused—he fell into a waking dream. His imagination visited 
him only with thoughts of happiness 
* How happy am I!” said he, every moment, to himself. * At 
last I have met with a heart that can comprehend my own' Yes, 
| it is my ideal that I have found! I have at once a friend and a 
mistress ' What a character '!—what an impassioned soul! She 
| has loved no one before myself—and she will never love but me 
Vanity always mingles itself with the affairs of this world. * She 
| is the most beautiful woman in Pars,” thought St. Clair; and his 


imagimation repainted all her charms. “ She has selected me from 


all others. She numbered among her admirers the elite of society 
|| This colone] of huzzars—so handsome—so gallant—and not so 
very much of acoxcomb ; this young author who makes such pretty 
acrostics, and is so clever at an epigram; this Russian Lovelace, 
who has seen the Balkan, and has served under Diehetsch; and, 
|| above all, Camille T , who has wit certainly, fine manners, an 
|| attractive sabre-wound on his forchead All these she 
has reyected. And I!” Then came the old burthen. “ How 
| happy I am!—-how very, very happy!” He rose and opened the 
window, for he could not breathe : now he walked about the cham- 
ber, now tossed restlessly upon his couch 
A fortunate lover is almost as great a bore as an unhappy one 

A friend of mine, who not unfrequently found hunself playing the 

one or other of these characters, knew no other mode of enlisting 
| my attention than by giving me a capital breakfast, during which he 

was at liberty to speak of his amours; the collve swallowed—and 
the subject was changed 
As 1 cannot give a breakfast to all my readers, I will, at least, 

spare them the love-sick reflections of St. Clar. Besides, we can- 
not always live in the clouds. St. Clair was wearicd out; he 
yawned, stretched his arms, and saw that it was broad day: he 

must needs think of sleep. When he woke, he found by his watch 


that he had hardly trme to dress and ry to Pans, where he was 





to make one at a young men’s dinner-p 





CHAPTER UI 
A dinner-party and a discovery 
They had just finished another bottle of champagne ; the reader 
must divine the number of it. Let him be satisfied with knowing 
that the moment had arrived—an carly moment at a dinner of 
youths—when all the company tries to speak at once, and the good 





*f wish,” ened Alphonse de Thémines, who never lost a chance 
to speak of England, *T wish 1 were the fashion in Paris, as it is 
in London, for each one to toast his mistress In this way, we 
would find out the charmer that St. Clair is sighing for; and im 
speaking thus, he fills his own glass, and those of his neiwhbours 

St. Clau, a little confused, was on the point of replying, when 
Jules Lambert anticipated him. “1 approve the custom,” said 
he, “strongly ;" and, raising his glass—* To all the milliners of 
Parts! excepting the lame, blind, and the thirty-year-old.” 

* Hurrah! hurrah!” cred the English-mad youths 

St. Clair rose, his glass m hand. “Gentlemen,” said he, “1 
have not a heart so vast as that of my friend Jules, but it is more 
constant ; and my constancy is the more to my credit, as I have 
for some time been separated from the nustress ef my thoughts 
I am sure, however, that you will approve my choice; if, indeed, 
you are not already my rivals. ‘To Judith Pasta! gentlemen '— 
May we soon welcome back the first tragic actress of Europe 

Themines wished to criticise the toast, but the acclamations 
prevented him. Having parned this thrust, St. Clair thought him 
self at rest for the day 

Conversation now turned upon theatricals. The dramatic cen 
sorship served as a transition to political, From the Duke of Wel 
lington they got upon English borses, and passed, by a natural 
association of weas, to English women: as for young people, the 
two most desirable objects in life are, a fine horse and a pretty 
mistress 

‘Then they discussed the means of obtamimg these much-courted 
objects Horses could be bought, women could be bought also ; 
but the subject is a delicate one, we will drop it. St. Clair, after 
having modestly pleaded his want of expenence on this tender 
topic, concluded that the first condition of pleasing a woman is to 
make oneself marked—to be diflerent from other peoples> But is 
there any general rule for this difference’ He thought not 

“So, in your view,” said Jules, * a lame person or a hunchback is 
more likely to please than a straight man, made like other peopl 

* You carry things to the extreme,” replied St. Clair, * but | 
adopt, if necessary, all the consequences of my proposition. For 
instance, if I were hump-backed, | would not worry myself about 
it, but would busy myself with making conquests. 1 would address 
myself to two classes of women only—euher te those really 
possessed of sensibility, or to the many who make pretensions to 
singularity, or cccentricety, as they call itm England. To the first 
1 paint the horrour of my situation, the cruelty of nature to 
wards me I would try to mterest them m my fate: to make 


I wouk 


them believe me capable of a passionate love I would wound 


one of my rivals in a duel, and powon myself with a very moderats 


dose of laudanum. At the end of a few months my hump would 
vanish, and then it would be my cue to watch the first gluamer of 
sensibility As to women who pret nd to originality, the conoueest 


Is Casy Only persuade them that it is a duly established rale, that 


a hunchback ware never fortunate in love ; and they will not rest 


easy Ull they have given the rule an exception.” 
* What a Don Juan! 


cried Jules 


“Let us cut off our legs, gentlemen,” said Colonel Beaupeou 


since we are so unfortunate as to have been born without hunape 


“Tam quite of the opmion of St. Clair,” said Hector Roquantin, 


! tand a half high; “we sec, every day, th 


who was only three feet 
most beautiful and fushmwnable women connecting themselves with 


men tl handsome youths would never uwnseme to be at all 


tf you 





in your way 


*Hlector, get up, I beg of you, and ring for some more wine,” 


said ‘Themines, with the simplest air in the world 
' 


The dwarf rose ind every one smiled as he thoucht of the fox 


in the fable who had lost his tail, ** For my par sant “I heoume 


taking up the conversation, “ the more I have seen, and the more 
1 see, a passable ficure”’—casting a complacent glance at the gurror 
opposite “a passable figtre, and good taste in dress, are quite 


lip he knocks off a 





irresistible, with the most cruel: and wit 
crumb of bread that had attached trtsclf to the mside of his coat 


Jah!” cried the dwarf, “with a pi , and a coat o 





Staub, we ma get women that we wor ul to fora week 


and who would bore us at a second appointment Something more 
ms necessary to make us love that is, woal w eall love We 
want , 


“Told '” interrupted Thémines, “do you desire a conclusive 


example You have all known Massieny, and you know the sort 
of man he is In manners lke an English groom; and m conver 
sation like his horse ; but he was beautiful as an Adonis. and tied 


his cravat :ke a BDrommel. To say every thing in a word, he was 
the most ultra bore I ever knew 

“Tle expected to bore me to death,” said Colonel Beaujeu 
“Only imagine that [ was obliged to travel two hundred leagues 


with him.” 
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* Do you know,” asked St. Clair, *‘ that he caused the death of “Ad the pyramids! And the cataracts of the Nile! And || ness. “ You know nothing of mankind,” said the quack to } s 
: : ay) és iat © DMncmaaty bal & = 
poor Richar orto’. whom you ei! knew?” the statue of Memnon’? Ibrahim Pacha’ etc. ete. ete rvant; “be quiet Scarcely had he spoken these words, When 
yA rn 1 the following letter was presented to nu, from ¢ 
‘ But,” rejoined Jules, ‘do you not know, then, that he was, Ail spoke at once. St. Clair was thinking only of the Tuscan vase _hesita t . na rich citizen :— 
i} } : = y. 9 T i I 1] } *Sur, the great « pe ration which you are gomg to rir r 
. » brivands. near de | i { F n his cros gs, 4 pit that as 
assassinated, | rigands, near de Fond: heodore having seated himself on h rossed legs, a habit i iain ‘cae ninl [ hove a wife curied fér some tine. whe 
pa . , : . a t vas 
‘Troe, but you must know that Massigny was at |) ast an accom- | he had formed ia Egypt, and had not yet laid aside in France, waited || fyry, and [ am unhappy enough already, without her resurre; “ 
plice of the ert Many travellers—and among thea Thornton till his querists weve tired, and spoke as follows, fast enough not to | In the name of heaven do not make the experiment. [ 
had arranged to y ey m comy to “iaples, from fear of the |, be easily interrupted you hity louis to Keep your secret to yourseli In an inst P 
E , , . tr lashu rl 1. whe tht most y 
brigands Massivny wished to join the caravan As soon as Che pyramids! On my word it is a regular humbug It is NO CASRIAG SCOVE SITES, WHO, Wie Tae 5 : ‘ 
tS ' a : tions, entreated him not to raise ther old r, kk 
rhornton knew it, he set out in advance, from a horrour, I believe, || nothin. so high as people think Why the Minster at Strasbourg y maes, 5 ‘ 
e greatest miser in the city, as, In such an event, the 
‘ ' tun an | ; I ; 
of having to pass two days with Massigny. He set out alone ; and || is only four metres less. But don’t talk to me of antiquities. 14M || reduced to the most deplorable ndigence They ofleres 
you know the rest tired of them. ‘The very sight of a lnerogly phic would make m of sixty louis, but the doctor shook his head m doubtful con, 

. + + y , } } | ' ' . 
‘*Thornton was no fool,” said Tnhémimes, “ and of two deaths lhe faint here are so many travellers who busy themselves about | Searcely had they retired, when a young wt We ows 
chose the pleasantest Any on m s ice ought to have done these thing ’ But mv chief end has been to study the faces and rimony, threw hersett at the a of the quack, and, w Sobs 

/ 
" ” } 1s) , sighs, unplored merey I or I it 
the same thing Nhen, after a pause: * You. will allow, chen, |, manners of 2’! that strange population, which throngs the streets | | : , 
doctor received letters, visits, presents, fees, t cx 
al ’ ir — , } } s s . Sed ts ‘, 
that, when alive, Massigny was the most tiresome man on earth of Alexandria and airo; such as the Turks, Bedouins, ¢ opts, ibsolutely overwhelmed him The minds of the ciuzens « 
* Agreed!" ‘They carried it bv acclamation Fellahs, and Méghrebins I took some hasty notes whilst I was at tly and violently a d. s ‘ » fe 
** We wr sg no one,” said Jules; ““we make an exception in Us lazaretto. An infamous place this lazaretto. I hope that none || curiosity, so that the chief magistrate ef the eity ‘ 
. ' doctor ls Sir } ) st do 
favour of especially when he talks polite of you believe in contagion I have smoked my pipe tranquilly in ctor, and sai r, | have not the le : 
| Py | f “~ , , ’ 
ov - . Ms F } , . ’ , ence ot vo are nts, that vow w to 
You will readily admit further,’ pursued Thémines, “ that |, the midst of three hundred infected patients. Ah! colonel, you . j z te : 
: Z be esurrection our churchvard the day I ~t 
Madame ce Cu sy is a lady of talent would see there a tine cavalry—splendidly mounted I will show) , ve tl y vou to that 
| 0 vo ms ’ mu to ¢ rv it our « 
There was a short pause. St. Clair hung his head, and imagined || you the superb arins which I have brought home. I have a dyerid st var and confusion, and to consider the ¢ 
that all eves were fixed upon him which belonged to the famous Mourad Bey Colonel, I have an | t © success of your experiment must produce i 
** Who doubts it’ said he at length, bending over his plate, and || ataghan for you, and a khandjan for August You shall see my || ! entre ve therefore, not to é to 
g g plate, a v 
tchl thus rest t liitv tot t just 
examining, with a very minute curiosity, the flowers painted on thi Vetchla, my Bournens, my Hhaik. I talked much with the la; “— : H fe y 1 
/ : : rare and divine talents shail give ve ttestat 
porcelain he is a man of mind, by Jupiter! and pertectly unprejudiced You - 
" under our seal, that vou can rerir aea and t 
*] maintain,” said Jules, “ raising his voice, “ I maintain that ave no idea how well he understands our s O own fault that we were not eve witnesses vo powe | 
she is one of the three loveliest women in Paris.” is acquainted with the most petty secrets of our cabu certificate was duly signed and deliveres dl M 
““T knew her husband,” said the colonel ; “ he has often shown |, derived, from his conversation, some very valuable ideas on the Lyons for other cies, to work new miracles. Inas 
me ‘ i ES Ee ee } 
me very charming letters from his wife state of parties in France. He is, at present, very much engaged || Teturned to Paris, loaded with g where he laughec 
a credulit 
“ Auguste,” interrupted Hector Requantin, “introduce me to | 10 Our statistics Do you know that he is a thoro artis ; 
the countess They say F é ‘ a s , He tall f nothing else but Napoleor ' hat rreat D is . = 4 m : = 7 
s. They say that you make the rain and sunshine of ilks o ing else ipoleon ih! what a gre i SHAKSPEARE AND BEN JONSON. 
” 
her house this Bounahardo! said he to me Bounabardo, it is thus that they . 
- . . ae follow r sketch of Shakspeare and Be Jons - 
“Towards the close of autumn.” murmured St. Clair, “ when | call Bonaparte ‘ M . . : \ us 
} Lubrevy's s, pres ' ‘ unolean Muse 
she returns to Paris. [—I believe that she does not receive com- * Giourdina, that is to say, Jourdain,’ murmured es, 2 |!) Oxford 2 
ha « ’ | ol 
pany im the country low voice WW am Shakspeare's fa r was a butche dl 
Jo vou intend listening to me?” cried Thémines Silence * At first,’ continued Theodore Mohamed Ali was verv r told heretotor by some of t ( s, that v 
was restored St. Clair sat as uneasy upon his chatr as a culprit served with me; you know that all the Turks are distrustful Hi wv he exe ither s trad “\ k 
: ' ' , ld d ’ 1 ! 
at the bar of the assizes took me for a spy, the devil! or for a jesmit lk is a creat hor sty r sW 
* You had never seen the counte three vears ago You were our of jesuits But, in the course of a few visits ser ‘ | ieee : 
i!) enghites i as an ac at or i 
: ae " alia oR ee that I was ivell theut pr j lesirous of . , 
then in Gerinany, $ Clair, replied Alph lt Themes, it | is a traveller, wi it prejudice, de ( } " exe ¢ well (Now Ben Jons sn , 
with a provoking sang frod * You cannot form an idea of what self on the customs, manners, and politics of the east: ther ex s ct He } < \ 
she was then: beautiful, fresh as a rose, lively withal, and gay as unbuttoned, and spoke to me wi his hea At my last | ‘ } ( thatt Vas Ve 
a butterfly Well! know ye her numerous worshippers iudience was the third that he granted 1 ‘ erty of || 0% He was pe WEE S ! 
‘ ‘ \ v ready and ds 
whom she honoured with he favour Massieny ! The vreatest s to him | cam cones e w yo ess dot 1W \ / 
' , . rte ! ) 
dunce and coxcomb in the world turned the head of t most | rende yvourse!f mdepender of the Ports B , . 
y ‘ 
t pened to tant (ore , Back tt K Vas 
spiritual of women Do you believe nehback would have replied I should like nm well mut I 1 afraid that the er ! edt there . — 
done as much No, no, believe me, have a od fieure ind ’ ls, which are all-powerful in your co W Ss ere was | cons M42 
" ’ 1 
good tailor, and iear nothing ie if [ should declare the indepe ence of Evv) ll ne I came tf x M s. Howe of t k 
‘ ) : } I 
St. Clair was mn a er situation lle w Wout wy ’ e |e n with a beautil “ ‘ ‘ ‘ I B 2 
) 2 ‘ : : nw 
direct; but a fear of c¢ npromising the countess withhe ds hin ive me some exceliont swectine but, ] ‘ " 
’ (lo es ok was 0 C6 S 
He would have wished to say s hing om her favo hut notin leased fl on Sac ‘ oft ‘ ( ule ‘ n 
tonmue was troze! llis lips trembled with rave, and he so \ I d, by ¢ let 
. 1 ri th 77 vs 
in vain for some out-of-the-way means of getting up a quarre! | i d The es | P ; 
} es \ twe e sw cs \ s 
“What!” eried Jules, with an air of sury ‘ MI ime ¢ es ‘ l lt 4 k 
Coursy surrendering to Massigny! = / th s woman! ‘ tt Ara ! ‘ ‘ all ro ct | I! ce lk are 
* A woman's reputation is of so litt 60 ‘ said St Melek A | Es ) s ‘ Vv Hl , 
= \ i” » to s \ 
Clair, in a dry and seorntul tone hat it is we worth while te { s, compared with w ‘ de La Mar ‘ | told = 
press it into t service, wh one wo n display st On my arrival at Cairo I took ; \ s ] stood | 
While sy N , he remembered, wit r et lt ’ V 1 I set at t read c bk e | As iste i ‘ 
vase, Which he had seen a hundred tin ont ' piece of t essons, I saw enough to « ‘ ‘ t s 
countess, at Paris He knew that it was ay from Mass stvle of t propie and the . ST. HIE LENA. 
on his return from Italy ; and—a most s 8 circumstance at do vou w to see & \ . | ‘1 StH 
( . ‘ s. des ( 
this vase had been ca d from Paris ‘ © ¢ And ey en letters 1 I f i s Ciod \W s s d é 
evening, on taking off her bougue Mathilde ed it m= the « displayed a very ¢ y letter w i he 1 Lake i ri : N 
‘Tusean vane ert ad silk ve 
one } } ’ \ 
Ihe word died upon his lips; he saw nothing, he thought of How long did you remain in | L Thém 
nothing—but the ‘Tusean vase ‘Six weeks.” | ; 
n ; rt} . 
A conclusive proot! the er > will ery to suspect mistress \ the travel went on to desenbe eve I \ ‘ xe j P . of six \ - 
for such atrifle' Have you eve een m love, master ¢ c* to the yssop | ‘ ‘ 
\ ‘ = 
: 
\ oceas tt ce \ 
CHAPTER IV MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, | trade w v\ s 
{ new comer Fresh from Egupt fom , 
lhemines was in t ) pleasant a mood to take olen t MANTACCINI, THE CHARLATAN, ‘ : . rifts 
no which St. ( dare ! ed Ww , ‘ ‘ 7 | 
} ; He re . a on Mawracert, the famous « iP. “ \ r n of 
— ae : . ‘ vw SIX 
lightne int l-hur 1 family d one. 4 } emery “ess 
I only rey \ | e world vs The story | ed f d reduced | It to be i Fi 7 , m 
©. 
true when ¥ we 1 Clermany As f the re I have ve rere ty, « ve ] s eas ? 
little acquaintance wi Madame de Coursy now « er ‘ Gavien w — , . , . — . 
y , Hes ; : P PUNISHMENT OF SOBRIETY. 
months since | have been in her ‘ It Oss it peor 
‘ v ‘ \ \ , Ae of f } : 
have heen deceived lo return to w we were t \ ) ! ) R \ ' i ; 
the example [have just mentiones ould } e, Is t wos th s ‘ 
the leys correct You all know that the most mtellectual woma 1 i ‘ t 
in France ¢ whese works ’ ‘ t One « 
. . , et ited |) \ = ‘ 
Phe door opened, and Theodore Neville entered. He . ; 
s 
returned {i I t N t ‘ 8 s 
“Theodore ! and just returned!" Tle was overwhelmed ‘ e4 ern f | 
questions | und t | , ‘ , 
“Have yo roueht back a real Turk ri ume aske Dre M | 
Théemines. * tlave vou an Arabian horse ane Rey 
ha su ' ! an 1 i s \\ > W “i 
’ } , . , i cy \] 
he make himself independent Ilave vou seen recut off syraims , ‘ \\ 
at asi { of the sabre ’” . . ; 
x 
* And the dancers?" said Roquantm. * A e women bea Ss escape I . 
tiful at ¢ »? s R . . 
, ye , . r¢ t ev . a) Hl < 
“}Iave you seen General I, asked Colonel Beauye . é : ' ” = 
' consulta s wer 1 n . er ved large s ‘ nis 1 em w tea Was ‘ 
“How has he orvamzed the army o a Has Colonel |) pane. \t ; ‘ , a 
a . nom t ik 1 the nous day appro t 1 the d ws |thatthea ties at La Hall ec ‘ estics ocr 
y > ro Aad 
Cc given you a sa ( 1) valet, fearing for his shoulders, began to manifest signs of uneas la vy, and dis s ose who were s¢ tox et 
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combatants, having a thick stock and a cloth cap now added to their 
chalk Lhey the 
ming swords, 
* Bind 


* Loss lollows i Os nm ine 


THE YOUNG GREER GIRL. 


accoutrements, are placed on the line receive 





L P ‘ +t +} tose » nen 
A young Greek girl, whose lover, smitten with plague, was con vend them over 


1 from their seconds their gle 
atthe Seven Lowers, h , 


i no soor ’ I 
1d nO soone;r j lomare cries ‘ HE 





shoulder ull the signal is given 





veyed to the temporary hosp t 
hither t ; 
ascertained whither ey had 


carned him, ossed 


i 


parents, Who Would, as Sit 


har thout ne 
than without saying a umpire, and the blades are 


* 
rd to r well knew, same breath, and away they », round and ro 


nd w n their kmuts 





m. she le yome, and pr ted herself at the portal « ' 
} ! 4 } ! he round with the 





seconds whirling 


ress, as t jurse of tl yung } } “ay agg ; ’ 
os = re © young etween the combatants, ready to strike up their 





poscd 


n did 
idid 





1 there on the previous day. In va 


nd collected mner ! 

















A STUDENT'S DUEL AT HEIDELBERG. ie tein on Aas y Bees ; 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 





ok a lump of chalk m his hand to mark the ra s, palace to twelve hundre« ersons The sultan 


The umpire took his place. ‘The 


ion 
‘nd ail was hushed and mute 





his father too ight an 





almost daily, visiting all 


TILE 
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ANNIVERSAT 
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hes all thea hatred and susp) 


ny 


ion 


FAMILY CIRCLE. 


THE REV. THOMAS 


t, exerts a 


it of hes sclinsh 


und true worth o 


oht their masters ; 


eve , or more 
s. Hence it is, that tyrants are 


as boing all natu 























Dale 


one 


love 
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preat 
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revarded self 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THE INFANT SUFFOCATION WITH KNOWLEDGE SYSTEM. 


RY A MAN BORN OUT OF SEASON 


“Oh! the sunny, sunny hours of childhood, 
Iluw soon—how soon they pass away '* 


That time 


The boys are premature mockeries of 


Very! There was atime when we had children 
is past, or Is fast passing 
men—the girls, something between a doll and a stunted woman 
The schoolmaster is abroad, also the schoolmistress, besides tutors 
and governesses 

Shortly after the children are weaned, they commence educating 
them. While the brain is yet in a soft, pulpy state, they load it 
with heavy facts and hard names, to its serious detriment during 


the remainder of its mundane existence. The ancient Grecian 
commenced with carrying a calf upon his back a few hours every 
day, so that when the calf gradually grew into a bullock, he carned 
the bullock with as much ease as he had done the calf. This 1s 
now the education principle. ‘They lay a few leaves of Cyclopedia 
or Encyclopedia on a child’s tender brain, and keep adding there- 
unto day by day, expecting that when he 1s a man, he will carry 
the thirty volumes with perfect ease, without considering that in 
the attempt they may crush all sap and freshness out of that brain, 
rendering it as flat as a pancake, and “dry as the remainder of a 


biscuit 


Now is this wholesome—is it natura)’ [s it fair—is it humane, 
that a child should be cheated out of its childhood, and sent to learn 
the “use of the globes” before it has learnt to play at marbles! 
Or is it to be expected that this early forcing and hot-bed system 
can produce as healthy plants as if they had been allowed to grow 


Oh! m p! ice of sending a child 
let it 


Curb not its young freedom ; abndge 


in the free air and open sunshine ? 


to school at three or four vears, enjoy three or four more 


years of healthy ignorance 


not its first holidays ; cage not the pretty bird too soon! Change 


not the free air of heaven for the pent-up atmosphere of the * semi 
the dull 
Let 


Nature nurs¢ 


nary ;” the gentle murmur of the winds for hum of the 


We were children ourselves once have a 


Let kind dame 


fewer ricketty 


us 


prison house 
fellow-feeling for the young rogues 
them a few years longer. ‘There wall be limbs and 
neketty intellects 

And does a child learn nothing because it has not its primer in 
life it 1s learn 


Certainly it does Every hour of its littl 


it cannot help it 


its hand? 


Tas The flower that blows, the springing grass, 


the withered leaf, the running water, the birds that hop across its 
path, and the thousand sights of the fields and woods, or even the 
squares or suburbs of a city, cause it to think and to question. The 
wind as it blows, the falling rain, the tleeey snow, the sharp frost 
making firm the unstable water, the thunder peal, the sun that shines 
by day, and the moon that steals mto the dark sky at might, all and 
each arouses ita infantile wonder and young curiosity Let it then 
have a few years of pleasant natural education before it commences 
its painful artificial one Let it, as St. Paul says, when it zs a cluld, 
“think as a child, and act as achild,” and in due and proper season, 
no doubt of it, it will “ put away childish things.” 

But we are bent upon doing too much. No time has to be wasted 
We cannot be content with healthy natural children, possessed of 


information proper to their years, we must have prodigies—or par- 





rots. Miss prates of planetary systems whilst her fingers tte 
make doll's frocks, and Master is taught philosophy (heaven save 
the mark) before he has learned to curb his appetite for plum-pud 
ding. And what are the precious results’ A breed of pert preco 
cious things for foolish mammas and dunder-headed papas to ex 
hibit after dinner before their silently-enduring, but mwardly blas 
pheming guests 

A fine way it is to learn a child humility, to cram its little head 
with hard, a names, dates, and facts, which, though tts memory 
may retain, its yet weakly intellect cannot by any possibility digest 
or turn into knowledge, but which names, dates, and facts 1t ts very 
likely to discover full-grown people know nothing about, having 
A very pretty way 
} 


never known, or having long since forgotten them 
But itis not your dullor ordinary cluldren, who simply learn to babble 
about a multitude of things they do not understand, that are so much 
to be pitied. It is the naturally fine, apt, intelligent child that 1s 
the most inhumanly victimized. 7? 1s quick to learn, and its quick- 
ness is praised. ‘The craving afier knowledge enters its young 
breast, and instead of being repressed or carefully regulated, it is 
excited and fed by the wonder and approbation of all who come in 
contact with the juvenile prodigy. ‘l'o add to the evil, more pains 
are taken with it by its teachers than with ordinary children; it is 
better than an advertisement to them ; a living proof of their effi 
ciency as instructors; its gratified parents are grateful for their 
assiduity, an?, with the best intentions on their part, its little brain 
is daily and hourly stimulated with mental brandy, no deas hurtful 
to that organ, according to the best medical authorities, than the 
spirit itself would be. Such children are generally of a delicate 
constilution— 
* So wise so young, they say do ne'er live long ,” 

and some fatal disease, proceeding from that poor o'erwrought brain, 
carnes it off amid the tears and lamentations of its well-meaning 
destroyers. Or, if it does live, ten to one that its maturity fulfils 
the promise of its childhood. Commonly its intellect waxes feeble 
instead of gradually strengthening and expanding, and it 1s often out- 
stripped in after life by far duller, and therefore less abused children. || 

And of what use to them is two-thirds of the (so called) know- 
ledge with which they are burdened to the ruin of health and ex- | 


elusion of enjoyment. A young girl, for instance. Of what utility | 


to her in after life is the smattering of geography, astronomy, botany, 


zoology, ornithology, or any other ology which she may pick up 
Is it not a more interesting fact to her that her pet dove is the 
emblem of true love, than that it is of the genus Columba, and she 
can derive pleasure from the beauty and fragrance of flowers, en- 
deared to her by their common name and associations, and feel their 
moral purity, without bothering her little head about the cramp 
titles with which Linneus and others may disguise them. Is she 
ever likely to call the “‘ Forget-me-not” by its Latin name? And 
what to her is the use of the globes, without her lover be a sailor, 
and then she probably mistakes latitude for longitude and longitude 
for latitude’ What toher is the planetary system, that caused her 
so many hours of trouble and perplexity, unless she affects a soldier, 
and has a curiosity to know when Venus ana Mars are likely to 
come into conjunction ; and what again to her 1s the ring of Saturn 
Will the 


and what 


in comparison with one of much smeller dimensions ! 


signs of the zodiac give her any 


idea of the fashions’ 
cares she now about the distance of Georgium Sidus from the earth 
she treads’ These things were troublesome to her when she 
was agirl at school; they cheated her of her ball, ard skipping- 
ropes, and scamper in the fields ; but that is over now. She ts a 
woman—she has done with them 

And are not our boys equally taught too early and too much? 
They are poring over the rudiments of learning when they should 
be bracing ther young limbs with healthful exercises, and they are 
studying the fragments and tail-ends of sciences (soon to be forgot- 


Why 


should we be in such a haste to inflict the pains of education and 


ten) when they should he imbibing the rudiments of learning 
the pr nalties of imprisonment upon the young varlets!’ It dulls or 
overtaxes their brain, and checks the healthful current of their blood 
They must learn, but let it be in due season. It makes one sad to 
see a fine little fellow sent to study Euclid at the age he should be 
reading Robinson Crusoe ; and it equally does a man good to ser 
such a one enjoying his young existence in an appropriate manner 


Few there are who cannot enter into the feeling so finely given m 


the very beautiful lines of an American poet, commencing— 
* There's something in a noble boy, 

A brave, freehearted, careless one, 

With his unchecked, untidden joy, 
Hlis dread of books and love of fun, 

And in his clear and ready smile, 

Unshaded by a thought of guile, 
And unrepressed by sadness— 

Which brings me to my childhood back, 

As if Ltrod its very track, 
And felt its very gladness ” 

Then let the children have their play out Cc 





GERMAN LITERATURE, 


GOETHE'S FAUSTUS, 
FIRST NOTICE 


f 


Numerous translations have been made, in prose and verse, of 


this masterpiece of German literature. Many of its most remark- 
able passages have been rendered in English an hundred times, 
with various success. By far the best translation of the entire 
work, however, is that by John Anster, of Trinity College, published 
in London in 1835. It has never been reprinted in this country, 
We are 


confident that we can in no wise render a more acceptable servic 


and but few copies of it have yet crossed the Atlantic 


to our readers, than by presenting a few of its choice passages of 
poetry and eloquence, with such comments as they may suggest in 
the perusal 

We must plead guilty to having opened Faustus as a new work 
In former days, with the aid of grammar and dictionary, we hav 
toiled through a portion of the original ; as a well-thumbed relic of 
our boy-library will attest for us. But, with the entrance into the 
busy competitions of life, the German of the young scholar too 


often goes the way of his Greek ; and if | 


e can hold on by a littl 


of his Latin, and of the languages allied with the noble tongue of 


iunperial Rome, it is as much as the most diligent can hope to com- 
pass. We came to Faustus, therefore,—in all humility we speak 


indebted to Mr 


we 


it—as a new work; and we have been Anster's 


translation of it for an enjoyment which are satisfied the most 


familar reader of the German has seldom derived from the orivinal 


In first running through the volume before us, it will be with the 


view of selecting the more striking passages of poetry, rather than 


of pres@ating an analysis of tho characters, or a development of the 


plot. ‘These we reserve for a future article Of the dedication 


of the work, it will be remembered by our readers, we published a 


translation in the first number of our present volume, from the pen 
of Mr. Halleck; and we deem it high praise of Mr. Anster’s version 


to sav that it Is in no wise inferiour 


rhe poem, fur we cannot consider Faustus as a drama, opens 


with a prelude at the theatre, between the manager, the dramatic 








poet, and Mr. Merryman. ‘The manager calls upon his two friends 


for advice and assistance. His booth is up, his stage erected, and 
his audience collecting, and he invokes the poet to minster to their 


eager and excited curiosity. ‘To which the poet replies 


Oh, tell me not of the tumultuous crowd, 

My powers desert me in the noisy throng ; 

Hide, hide me from the multitude whose loud 
And dizzy whirl would hurry me along 

Aygamst my will; and lead me to some lone 

And silent vale—some scene m fairy land, 

There only will the poet's heart expand 
Surrendered to the impulses of song, 

Lost in delicious visions of its ow n, 

Where Love and Friendship o’er the heart at rest, 
Watch through the flowing hours, and we are bles? ! 





Ss 





Thoughts by the soul conceived in silent joy, 
Sounds often uttered by the timid voice, 
Tried by the nice ear, delicate of choice, 
Till we at last are pleased, or self-deceived, 
The whole a rabble’s madness may destroy ; 
And this, when after toil of many years, 
‘Touched and retouched the perfect piece appears, 

To challenge praise, or win unconscious tears, 

As the vain heart too easily believed ; 

Some sparkling, showy thing, got up in haste, 

Brilliant and hght, will catch the passing taste 

The truly great, the genuine, the sublime, 

Wins its slow way in silence ; and the bard, ‘ 
Unnoticed long, receives from after-time 

The wmperishable wreath, his best, his sole reward ! 






Point out to us than this a more magnificent expression of th» rupt 
Mr 


the poet's notions as mere cant and humbug 





great truths here embodied Merryman, however, treat. 


and ridicule 8 the wi 


of squandering exertion on the unborn, at the expense of the pi; 


sures of the living. The manager follows up the suggestion 
friend, and lectures the poet on the need of a variety of actio; 


h of it; 


the drama, and enou that every spectator may find sop 


o 


thing to hit his fancy, or excite his astonishment. The poet r 
g poet rebe 


at this writing to order, for the whims of the many-headed m 


tude ; when the manager pursues his argument by analyzing 


a ide nee, 


setting them before him in ¢ 


him the elements of an t 


boxes, pretty much after the same fashion in which we can { 


I 


them any might in the week at the Park or Bowery CGoet 


manager, we must confess, seems to understand his trad: 


thor gh we are ourse lve 8 dispose d to respect the scruple $ Of the poe 
prehend that he would have been bu 


1 hel ‘ 
wea lightly estimated amor 





the knowing ones. ‘The poet replies 


servant find 
er then away, 


Go, and elsewhere some fitter 
What! shall the 1 
And spend in worthless, worse than idle, play 
The highest gift that 
} 


poet 


squamn 


ever nature gave, 
nalienable birthright of mankind, 


freedom of the independent mind, 
trading slave? 


human hearts to win, 


And sink into an humble 
Whence ts his power al! 
And why can nothing his proud march oppose 
As through all elements the , 
Oh! us rt not the 


The music which 


conqueror goes * 
harmony within, 

sath for its dwelling-place 
heart that can receive 
And hold in its unlimited embrace 


His own rich soul—the 
All things inanimate, and all that live ? 

When Nature, like a tried and stupid sloven, 
"Twists with dull fingers the coarse threads of life 
When all things, that, together interwoven, 


In happy concord still agreeing, 


- 
Should jom to form the web of being, - 
\re tangled in mextneable strife! is 
Who then can cheer lite’s drear monotony 

Bestow upon the dead new animation, ler 
Restore the dissonant to harmony, ssor 
And bid the jarring individual be on wn 
A chord, that in the general consecration, F 
Bears part with all in musical relation ? 4 
Who to the tempest’s rage can give a voice e 
Like human passion? tid the serious mind wa 
Glow with the colouring of the sunset hours’ But 


Who in the dear path seatter spring's first flowers, 
When wanders forth the ladve of his choice ? 
Who of the v ilueless green leaves can bind 
A wreath—the artist’s proudest ornament— 
Or, round the 


The best reward his cou 


ring hero’s brow entwmed 
try can present ? 


congue 





Whose voice is fame! v 





vho gives us to mherit 

Olympus, and the loved Elysian field? Tus 
The soul of man stublimed—man’s soaring spirt a. 8 
Seen in the poet gloriously revealed es 

We know not whe re to look in the classics of the last two 
sand years, and more particularly in those of the “ fast-an Yer: 
isle,’ with which we claim to be not unfamiliar, and wher soon 
any reasonable appetite may find food for a life-time without ev the inte 
the desire of so much foreign cookery asa French racout—we kr uaued 1 
not where to look in the whole range and compass of English poe —s 
for 4 passage that describes so glowingly and so appreciatingly | a 
calling and the power of the poet as does this glorious extract se wou 
the pre lude to Faustus Read and re-peruse it till you hav I Irop 
tracted all its deep meaning, and become familiar with its n sed as 
and hidden harmonies—for it is musical as are the spheres ' ran 
Mr. Merryman proceeds tu further commentary on the po : et 
drama, and exhorts the poet to present those scenes of familiar tere! 
which all can understand, and with which all can sympathize. | mos! 
in their various and shifting pictures will fix attention and ex ver di 
admiration, and, above all others, the admiration and attent riven 
unspoiled, unformed youth. On this hint, the poet bursts out a. 
followimg brilliant invocation, which looks as little like a trans! ar : 
as a passage from Wordsworth’s inimitable ** Ode on the Reco! é veins 
tions of Childhood :"— thie a 
Give me, oh! give me back the days oe 
When I—I too—was young, oy 
And felt, as they now feel, each coming hour wire f 
New consciousness of power veal 
Oh. happy, happy time, above all praise ! ~ . o 
Then thoughts on thoughts and crowding fancies § * * ‘ 
weeu 


Ani found a language in untidden lavs ; 


Unintermitted streams from fountains ever flowi 





Then, as I wander'd free 
In every field, for me, 
Its thousand flowers were blowing! 
A veil through which I did not see, 
A thin veil o'er the world was thrown, 
In every bud a mystery ; 
Magic in everything unknown :— 
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The fields, the grove, the air was haunted, 

And all that age has disenchanted. 

Yes! give me—give me back the days of youth, 
Poor, yet how rich '!—my glad inheritance 

The unextimguishable love of truth, 
While life's realities were all romance 

Give me, oh! give youth's passions unconfined— 
The rush of joy, that felt almost lke pain, 

its love, its own tumultuous mind ; 





Its hate, 
Give me my youth again : 
Mr. Merryman rebukes this prattle and sighing for youth; and 
manager terminates the discussion with some good practical 
,ivice, which proves him an adept in his vocation, and by which 
dreaming bard might, not unreasonably, profit Briskly inter- 
17 the colloquy of his friend and the poet, he thus brings the 


jude to its conciusion 


Come. come, no more of this absurd mventory 
Of tlattering phrases—courteous compliune nlaryv 


You both lose time in word "essary, 





Playing with language thus at fetch and carrv ,; 


or preparat 


Ihink not of tuning, now, 





Strike up, my boy—no fear—no hesitation, 
fill you commence no chance of inspiration 
But ones 
From heaven will come to kindle and inspire 


assume the poet —then the hre 





Strong drink is what we want to gull the people, 


A hy 


arty, brisk, and animating tipple , 
‘ome, come, 


no more delay, no more excuses, 








Ihe stuff we ask you for at once produce us 
los this day lorter ng— twill be the same story 
yrrow, and the next more dilatory ; 
ivcis brings ts own delays, 
ys a last lamenting over days 
ciearnest! Seize this very minute— 
What you can do, or dream you can, begin it, 
Boldness has genius, power and magre in it 
Only engage, and then the mind grows he ated— 
Begin tt, and the work will be completed ! 


You know r German bards, hke bold adventurers, 
Bring out w 


Then do not think to-day of sp: 


at censurers ; 





ate’er they please, and laug 





w scenery, 


Command enough of dresses and machinery 


l'se as yuu please fire, water, thunder, levin, 


he greater and the lesser lights of heaven 





Sor 
| 
And build up rocks and mountains without meas 


ander away the stars at your free | sure, 





here to lavish, 


ilaVvisi— 


Of birds and beasts we've plenty 
Come, cast away all apprehensions s 











Strut, on our narrow stage, with lotty stature, 
\s moving through the c of wide nature 
Hurry with speed more swift than words can tell, 
Rapid as thought—from Hsaven—through EARTH—to HELI 
We believe that Hamblin caught his tact and imspiration as a 
cer from a study of Goethe s prel de; for he seems to emu- 
same lavish use of fire, water and thunder, birds and beasts, 
rer and lesser lights, that is inculeated by his illustrious prede 
sor G ! Barmeki is surely constructed on the principles 
set down, for the captivation of the multitude ; and thus we 
é lar-reaching philos phy of the poet stooping t ve vulgar 
es, the trac aspec ts of his art, and familiar with them as with 
whereabouts of the “ highest heaven of invention.’ 
jut we must close the volume. We have thus far listened only 
overture of the magnificent opera. We stand as yet upon 
reshold of the temple 





EXTRACTS FROM WORKS IN THLE ?RESS. 


Tue following ts an extract from * The Damsel of Darien,” a new novel 
Mr. Simms, at or of Guy Rivers,” etc., now in the press of Messrs 
ea and Blanchard, Philadeiplia 


A CHAPTER FROM THE DAMSEL OF DARIEN. 
Yet th 


soon p it on an aspe ct ol 


e dance lacked nothing of its ammation. On the contrary, 


earful excitement, as, wrought upon by 


e intense physical action which the commands of Garabito con- 
wed to stimulates Azuma repeated her efforts, which combined 
great muscular flexibility with the most nice and wonderful adrou- 
s At one moment every muscle would seem corded to the 
wst point of tension; at the next, re laxing them as by magic, 


would seem to sink away into exhaust which, 


} 


must have soon exertions 





Luropean, followed such 


t 


ed as they were from mfaney, the capacity of indulgence among 
se pe ple in exercises of this sort, was utterly bevond the belhei 
se not familiar with the spectac le In the present instance, 
ear of Garabito, whose persecutions of the Indians were not 
¥ well known to those he fore him, but had been felt by many if 
‘most among themselves, prompted Azuma to unwonted efforts 


Ina little while her features becam: 


] 


ana 


er de sire to avoid offence 


seemed st 





vulsed—her eves glared wildly, arting from their 


kets; her long black hair becoming loosed from the grassy string 








bound it, now descended to her heels and floated wildly on 
ur; the thick drops thered and stood upon her brows, where 

¢ veins swelled momently into ridgy lines, deeply bluc, and colour- 
the almost fair skin around them; and the swimming and 
mus whirl which produced these the ood of the 
ectator bounded in like heat and syn Warmed by the 





ng beauty of her movements, their raj dity and grace, and 


ess by the remembrances of their own past amusements of the 


set down their burd } 





er companions rdens, forgot their cares, 
ting time with the mas m alr ar upon their sides, 





} ’ 
aro nd her, imoments, little snatches 


their next 


muttering at forget! 
The 


res extended to their children, who, acc 


favonrite arevtos enthusiasm of the elder s 





stome d tol 


er restraints 








r parents, soon began to lose their fear of the stern Spaniard, 
skip and shout with unmitigated delight as they beheld tie won- 
erful performances of Azuma 

It happened, most unluckily, that the leader of the little urchins 
1 this occasion, had been entrusted with the decorated marmoset 
“ready spoken of ; who, taught to take a part in all such perform- 













6 


ances, broke suddenly away from his restraints, and made his first 
appearance, running among the Indians from shoulder to shoulder 
and playing a thousand comic tricks ashe ran. ‘he murth of the 
poor savages grew contagious, and Garalnto himself was unable to 
resist it. With hearty clamour he urged the mischievous little 
anunal on, and helped, in no small degree, by his words and cries 
of cheer, to increase his natural sauciness 

The spectators shouted aloud their admuration, and clapped their 





hands, and danced after the litle creature with a delight that threw 
aside all constraint from their own deportment, in 
But the merriment of the latter 


and diminished, 


some measure, that of the Indians 
was arrested by a Inile meident that soon changed the whole 
The monkey, tired of making tree 
poor sava 


aspect 


of affairs with the heads and 


shoulders of the Ss with whom he was in the constant 





habit of taking such liberties, and encouraged by the open applauses 
of the sailors, bounced suddenly m among them; and, k iping trom 


head to head, now pulling otf their caps, and now twitching the 


hair beneath with no measured hngers, proved himself quite as 


much at home among his new acquaintance, as he ever did among 


the old Ihe good-natured sailors, with few exce piions, took this 











intrusion in kind part, and what with their awkward scramblin 3 
after the urchin, and their play at cross purposes with each other 
m the unavoidable collisions which the sudden movements of the 
agile creature necessarily occasioned, they found the sy far 
greater than bef Nobody enjoyed the scene more than Gara 
Dito, while his own person rema ved sacred; but what was the 


consternation of the Indians when they be d the monkey dart off 
ina tangent from the crowd, and suddenly emerge mto a conspicuous 











station, perched on the very apex of the high st pie crowned | 
which the dandy wore Phere commenced a dance not dissimt 
lar to that which Azuma had just finished The merriment of the 
savages was ended in an mstant They had exper of the 
danger of triflg with the dignity of such a creature as Garabito 
But the sailors had no such fear or thought; and regardimg the 
matter as a continuance of the sport, they were please to ss 
those playt it clamours which had provoked so yreatiy the 1 r 
sauciness of the monkey The laughter of Garabito was changes 
to sudden fury, particu ur:v as the ckness of the monkey, lea 
rom shoulder to s ler, and to and fr between back, s ld 
ind head, contrived to elude all the efforts of the bedevilled Spaniard 





to relieve himself he Indian boys, accustomed to manage the 
creature, came to his assistance but the w all Ss, and « n 
mands which he had been taught to obey her Nore mw taried t 
move him im the sl! itest Inanner He had been, unfortunately 
too much encouraged, by Garabito no less than the rest, bevond 





us usual privileges; and was just m that state 
























which, in a man, prompts him to ran the full length of his ‘ 
thouch he well knows there os a halter at the end of tt The 
threat of punishment, which he well un ‘ is ed not 

e slightest heed on his} anal he roed a ed tupo 
CGarabito’s head and sho in spite of all s strugel \ 
nde were not direct ones, for having some dread that his 
hngers might be 1, be Was at no pains to make a hasty use ¢ 
t n. ‘Taking « tage of this fear, which the cunmeag ar | 
very soon understood, he ally plucked off the hat, u iw 1 he 
had practised so many gambols, and waved tt aloft with one “paw 
At trmes the other was permittea to amuse ittseil ta lariy with 
the well disposed locks beneath him, which he tw ed with the 
most shecking unconeern, bidding defiance the while to all the 
efforts of the dandy, who, stamping on the earth with tury, shouting 
ind swearing, and ‘ rup hus hands, and le tping Irom side to 
side, sneceeded only In COuy llmg nis tormentor to chanes his po 
sition, but never im expelling him trom his perch Vhe laughter of 
the erowd added to his furv, w h was ta little heiwhtened by 
the consciousness that the whole scene was witnessed by Vasco 
Nunez, whom he knew to be a ne That caval as may 
be rmagined, was excessively amused by the spectac le 

* A brave monkey '’ he exclarmed to the astrologer, as they 
paused mm their course to survey the scene “Ile hath foumd his 
kin, he knows his claim of brotherhood. They are earbed alike, 


and there 1s little difference, save in size, between them 


is but the greater ape of the two, let them play awlule together 





it is rare sport, the affinity is good.” 
And m the heart of the Spe aker there was an unexpressed wish 
that Teresa Davila micht also behold st His unmeasured laughter 


reached the ears of Garatito, and increased his frenzy 


*] will hang vou up, ve villams! one end all—I will hang ve' 
the red fires shall seize upon ve, dogs, i ve take not this foul crea 
ture from my shoulders.” 


A torrent of oaths accompanied this outbreak, and threats which 


ne I dians well knew 





th were not idly expressed, ral 
of them to come forward, though siowly, and wit! Is 
assistance. ‘The boy by whose ne the monk f 
fered to manifest his impertinence, iw armed himself with a 





cceeded better than the 












whip, s1 rest, in driving him finally from his 
place ot eminence B it the urchin bore off with him the hat of 
Garabito, as a sort of trophy of his achievement ; while the latte 

“whose very reason seemed to be utterly d sordered by the torments 
and the taunts he had undergone, and having the jeers and la iter 
of his own ¢ ntrymen still sou rin hes ears, drew his sword 
and made after t criminal, who now stood 1 pon a little point of 
rock, and still seemed « vwosed to chuckle and rejoice in his " 

dence, tho half couscrous of the danger which he had incurred 
But for his agility, he had paid for his msvlence with lif leaping 





| 
A8 


around him, as Garabito approached 


ocked at the 


from pomt to point of t 


the little 


he roe 
wrete! til bearing the hat 


b 


n triumph, m 








hostilitv which he was so easily able to elude, and stretching ont 
his long paws in the manner of a wicked schoolboy, taunted the m- 
furrated dandy to renewed efforts at overtaking him. Meanwhile, 
the sailors, to whorm th ole scene afforded nothing but del ght 
urged its continuance after their own fashion 

All sal, Sefior Garabito, vou s overhan! the enemy soon 
You have but to weather the cane, and the game ts certain The 











chase slackens sail, and vou shall ha n at short quarters, close n 
shore.” Such was the of one The encouragement of 
a second was bestowed upon the monkey ; while a third lent his 
counsc!s tothe Indian boy, who, scarcely less active than the marmo- 
set, Was pursuing him with th best prospect of success He s; Td 
up the heights in pursuit—put in practice sundry well-known tricks 
to persti ide him to terms—leaped us daringly from ledge to ledge 


in compelling 
him to restore the hat, which he had continued, with awkward ef 
Finding he could no longer 


h sueceedcd 





1 at leng 





of the declivity as himself, 





own head 
baffle his sturdy pursuer, with such an incumberance, he hauled it 
to the feet of Garabito, who, exhausted with his efforts, and rendered 


forts, to confine upon his 





mad by the ridicu’e of those around him, stood red and panting, 
looking emotions which the Indians too well understood to venture 
to approach him, while under thew distracting influence. ‘The hat 
still lay at his feet, as the boy, whip in hand, leaped down from the 
lithe height had chased the monkey Without 
speaking a word, Garabito fixed lus furious gaze upon the trembling 
child, and stmply pomted with The 
——— and with slow steps, that seemed to denote a lurking 
uy hension of danger, the boy 


from which he 








his finger to the hat 





sign was 





apy ched, and stoop lown as 
to raise the des'y d olject trom the « 1, Was seized the haur 
by the vengetui Spamard swinging him from his feet with one 


hand, Garatuto litted his sword im the same mstant wih the other 


Dae act was sufficiently startling and threatenng m the eves of ail 


who remembered the atrocious no ety which his former savage 
deeds had v« red lo his bine ihe astroioger w the first to 
cry aloud to is companio 

“God of the martyrs, Vasco Nunez, strike in and stay his ha a; 
he will slay the child uf thou dost not.’ 

Such also was the fear « Azuma, who was the mother of the 
bov She led forward with a shrick, and w that animation 
m her fine tea es now, winch she had worn dunng the whole 
of her picturesque px nanee ew herself betore the Spamard, 
yras , with one hand the « a dw the other seconding the 
poite Ss prayer wih w chs t lored Ss merey 

lie w ! he dare not s ‘ said Vasco Nunez, m hoarse 
rwecents, but rrying forward as he spoke, with a degree of haste 
which behed his contident spec “He will not use the weapon 





n the « 1 mpossible' He ms not base enough for that—he 
care betore our eves 
But the a ofl » looked fulloft direst purpose. With 
« fis es edt Th from tn nm, with ‘ and held 
the lat the full length « s arm, while throw r back the hand 
t the sw vaved the sty enta im order to give 
t ’ s te A‘ 
Hold. Sefer G d, Spamard ' wret« base, cowardly 
vil d ba n Beware, lest | do to thee whatever 
d tno cluld 
The w sof Vas N oz we too late, or served to pro 
v ea ! ey rthe « ot the deed 
Ihe w was ven att ! ' Lhe keen ste aimed too 
‘ v,a with a bitter foree of rage, w tt 1 the 
! kK ‘ rv, severing flesh, gristle, t os ! ‘ I 
“l ofthe v 1 he ‘ ’ nt cers i the mothe 
vhost iV \ lat the ol em erer whale 
head, h 1 f us vy hands, rolled the devoted 
savages, Ww ' t ‘ lke cruel treatment, ready tofly, were 
lled toe r : 1 tremt r, at the edge of the rocks 





SKETCIES OF REAL LIFE, 


> 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER. 





INT WOCTORY SKETCH 
Ine villa of Selw 3 ¢ dedly one of the prethest spots in 
I ind s sat s ‘ ef ‘ r on the 
{ . ota i i 8 i tot ‘ ve wl 
s we te ! s he er ‘ s, 1s t t no tow 
1) l eit was lf Ithere TI trust my 
’ ys it lt re terse 1] bene ‘ . ree sod ot 
Ww ¢ chevy My f ‘ was a re e yeoman ot Se 
worth, and mtended that I s only child, s d inherit his fields 
umd pass nm tine rt r cultiva ’ Pate de 1 othe 
My \ i d ‘ ‘ “ ce ved « t 
t ol t ¥. a everse al “ Kt heart 
sit al viny little arabe und trace the fat etch of my 
arncd the re ous swe rol t he t « tleve longings 
( ‘ dreams, which were mine, whe n the ardent days ot 
whood, I paced this ve t n 1, m the vague and undefined 
Vis s of y hopes, saw a future before me, ever changing, but 
eve rious ! Am I, in ts nt ame le r? Ilave I the same 
hea the same | ’ Ist Kdmund A y of sixty-five one 
with the Edmund Ashley of sixteen | £0 Dhe same motive 
is here, but chastened and subdued I snotu heart still gush 
over with unutterable t lorness when | hsten to the low sweet 
breath ot the wind, ort ec sweeter? ec of woman's voice 7 
The no le of my life, w ts feverish he ind its passionate 
« : i passed away, t it t still ‘ on my mind, 
and t star of a better hone ‘ nsen, and the q@et dew of 
eavenly i 8 fallen piri I have d Il ama pamter 
IT am prov to avow i,t ! ‘ cr of those which ul 
win i! Orta vV one Fort the « t of his arm 
know | i th ! e shall pass a y, Ww ers shal 
be echoed from age are, the \ dier may bear a heart as 
loyal as eneral 8 md s e [been thfuls the ranks, me 
tof the banner u ‘ ‘ | et ed 
My | iav te ‘ ed an uneve 1 one | ‘ never expe 
t ed the lowe ! sol povert Known the temptations of 
. \iv m rs sma Th ne be eu ter her dece c, 
d own exertio ive lways s ed m i oderate cou 
| ive er ante ! on to and vet | Aere 
, at te v t iV | oe! ,as awakened 
ca mad itw one of my enthusisn She | lowed 
. 's aead and f very me y Ss pT ably Pea sed away 
ym all hearts save In ne t s hallowed spot 
w here ‘ ! and cr nare le f tre d und so om { 
remain while life sha t 
A few of mv expe es I deem worth recording. The names 
ntrodueed im the st necess ‘ t s; but with 
tuese except ms the t iole it i t tee ehed on 
THE UNDER TEACHER 
One of the standine ovanees tow , a portrait painter is 
anbiected is it bein reetua called m to portray the 
fra es of mdivicuals, 4 », whilst ev chnnot be called postlivery 
still so far f nel se and so much farther from * 
possess of any ( r expresso rood or bad, that it 1 wnprac 
t e tot ‘ v erest mto their portraits, save for those who 
know the or le Such has been my continual expenence ever 
since, brush in hand, | entered the hats where so many nobler and 


more gifted competitors than mysell are conte nding for the prize of 
fan And 
most insipid portraits | ever undertaok to paint, was the means of 
more genuine p! an I have often found in this 


t, paradoxical as the statement may seem, one of the 


proc mure t 


world of tribulation and vexation 


ring me 
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cement 
Miss Georgiana D——was just one of those commonplace, red || a somewhat more connected form than it was poured out to me the light heart to despond le must be 1il—he must be dead. or 
and white, unimdrridualized girls whom it is a labour to talk to, or || —Eleanor Armstrong was the only daughter of an excellent clergy- | no! he could not have forgotten her! lei 
paint, either in words or colours. She had one quality, however, || man, and distantly related, by the mother’s side, to the very noble But even that bitterest possibility seemed fixed on her by : 
which rendered her a person of much consideration in her own || and very proud Lady Borrodaile Leit an orphan at twelve years | when, on taking up a newspaper which had wonderfully d its y 
circle—she was rich. Fifty thousand pounds has a magic-power || old, and very slenderly provided for, pity or pride, or both together, through the outer barriers of Miss Toogood’s establish 
which might convert a Hottentot Venus into a divinity ; and Miss | induced the titled dame to extend her protection to the fair young read the announcement of Sir Philp Borrodaile’s arrival 
D—— was not str igly plan t would have been something of a | relative, and to receive her under her own roof Lhis was a piece | cont ind farther on @ mysterious on dit respec ing 
relief if she had been so. Any expression would have been prefera- | of virtue which brought with it its own reward, fori! ever embodied | union between uself and a certain Lady Honoria \ 
ble to the blank, mindless-looking trait of countenance, of whose were the inmate of an earthly dwelling, Borrodaile Park | whose family he had formed an ac juaintanes Ita : 
resemblanee | was doomed to make my canvass the recipient 1 an inmate in the person of Eleano Gay, but never | whom lhe d returned to England. I need not dwe 
Miss D - was a parlour boarder in a fashionable metropolitan se as Well as wilty, loving and amiable, as she was beautitul, \ ene ‘ " k to poor Eleanor’s feelings. S 
school, and the painting of her portrait originated in the fancy of a Armstrong was as a new i.'e and pulse to the somewhat | and seve ss, and ior weeks small hopes were ente ~ 
rich and child incle in Bombay, who had the power, if he ple starched tants of the loomy old mansion Her lig ‘ s ‘ survive But a sound constitution { ' ; 
to swell the | r for etot e times its present extent sounded strangely preasant é she tripped over the old Oakcn Mt s, ‘ bear up mi 7 siy throug heavy troubics, d rey 2 
do Miss D | ce, Ido nott k her own vanity would so long used to ecl nothing but the stately steps of the La j { , ‘ ent fering Ele 
induced , She too mnert and sleepy to be very Borrodaile ar er attendant Iler sweet laugh rang like \ ill ‘ _ and sh d loved with 
ino ite love of the fine arts, which might jusic amongst the 1 roo and u e broad ele $ ‘ < s e int : 
' to tronize one of their votaries Her exclama- | Her br t face looked « like a flower with a soul in it twa the g t r re vet ‘ Ser 
n she y the ture its completion, mreht have settled | conceit, but it is ©o lke I ‘ ie dark recesses d the Goth k wn « t. espec vy when she remet 
tion fe ‘ * Dear, dear! well, I dare say it is | ke me, |) win The Lady B vlaile er intiuence © « ad me obi t , © 
| e lace tucker ts the very same!’ The back- ha he fie i 1d torn s Vv t s ( ‘ ‘ ‘ ess 
i the flush tints,on which [had pende d could not \\ 1 into some g like attac rt ' ’ 
30 much the ‘ ( vere | snot ng to her g > Was sOT ip SO ¢ er i nad, aveve al sv ‘ e ev | s, ype Ds. a F 
Yet t of that portrait is connected in my muimd wild nt e te eas . fe 
, sunny py recollect s—with so much of the romance Bot if the proud and fc il lady almost thawed in the presence e to » duties th attentie 
of real life, that I look | k « tas one of the brightest vistas ! ol f vet Kleanor, there was another heart which, na fol res nre ge content we er the 
the ave of ry \ r face my dreams beside warm and ardent im tts feelings, hired with a |] on « e mos ‘ vas! 2 
that mexpre ey ifuce, ol ch a glimpse might put a | enthusiastic and devoted | , as ny herome changed trom a lovely st of s« nes 
man in ¢ ! } t ek, d even recoacile him to tl task ( 1 to a jovener woman | f ’ ; Sir Ph zB da 
of painting M I) ' The face of Eleanor Armstrong, the under Sur Plulip Borrod Wa only child, and had been ( ‘ ae aaa 
teacher at M | ods ser iTS lways rises to my mental the guardians’ ip of b proud mot r, by a verv we nd very ment toware cha is 
sight amidst the memartes of that tune as one of the fairest vision renpecked ta r, who died when his son was little ( i even u s ‘ ture dav \ 
that ever blest the eyes of painter infant. Fond of power, which she had exercised with n hand u . vo love more than one say this ? 
M 1) lf d me w one or two sittings when Miss | over peor Sir Ralph, from the time of his marrage to lus decease, ‘ : ne ey 
loogood suggested tt 1 companion might be usetul in talking to nd hating to give up her sway over any person til s s d e. | 
her, as (heaven the mark!) Tou t to eaten the varying reach t ext 1eSt pu nt to which it Was pos H » ret t, sie r a fie e alter eu ved 
expression ol t ‘ nter ce! I certainly did not expect h d preva led on her hus nd to ve her acert ia oritv overt ry Sir | , vy be \ ; ne . é 
that mivihi ( ‘ ike or the laughin is could Induce pee resol ‘os ol Sur PI » Which he could not shake off unt ette a en S OX ed t t ove CCOEIV 
the heiress to ve a scle ; tas | could not deerntly say so, || he sh 1 have attained his twenty-fifth sf ead « sesnaie 
T assented: and Ih \y trope was forthwith installed in her Ilad he been a constant resident of on e Park I | vB eC Fi the f ‘ 
office of co t. d chener of expression, where, alas ! || mig have been less kind, but his manners nu t ve er ‘ at did “ ey - , 
there was to « Oh! w a face was that which beamed |, the dignified coldness of those ar d 1, and the « t ed travelle tted ' othe | 
on me, W ! t fday of my | tor I entered the room ence ol $ } ( 4 t ( iverted e ev PF \ ‘ sak 
get apart I k ] ew Miss I) , just as heavy and |} n ier dreadec he m t! e loved her as a ‘ ) , ‘ , er w 
blank tb e her sat Eleanor Armstrong—the persons But fearing the consequer onstant mtercourse ) pocket, v ’ onest a i 
fieation of liv ve : | pose [should sadly err from the lovely and sO poor, t lady contrived that e sho ot ‘ for a f ves 
night way ol ) ellers if T omitted to give a deseription of my | of fis ime at a distance trom home ; and e\ ew | elay e \ V p nitte 
herome ; but y ¢ rms | hers are more easily | rayed in it e Park, she never f d to expatiate larvely on t rs of ? 17 e to account f s fair one's ‘aa 
colo Min an ¥ im general, W 1a sje 1 cial ‘ i r P ‘ 
Ss vas a ec ( ‘ it st sufficient to redeem her icluded relations », however cist t, among the dis vant es ver t. entrea » him to 
fier from t ‘ 1 pe ess, and yet without any approac Certainly, for a wise woman, Lady Borroda did a verv f i itM \ - ae sen to auit Borros 2 
to the vi Ihe plexion was tos \ ! f her design was imediately seer $ } 1 by de D ' s 
white, but so t ‘ thet verm taf r ] ip 3 mM \ i spice ot tol « 3 , 
w i ou read an mation of “her cheek i t ‘ V i ve w \ lave da ( tracted ce 
ier brow, llere eyes were 1 dark, and e lashes ) ed t ol ¢ ’ 1 : z 
rav bl eurl fell 1 s upoO er nech [hat | : ‘ diflerent to , S “ t t ’ ‘ | j j 
(the ex ( t ! ‘ i fitly desc ‘ ‘ i ith \ l sce 1 ec t 
lux ) a dee ‘ ! tH 1 “ Pii« par V ) de the est ¢ ‘ » wethebe . ' 
and | t ve pro the pre st « In hom wa ! ( du | \ de ; 
the | ' { ead w ¢ too much e uu ed ( pertes i d hi ‘ | ‘ a s 
ad ty tot t it ppl t ol tt te } ny young Vinh a irt tulle t ad 
Bea l verv be oe the | ] Teac ! She | ed Vinpathy, W sia the leveo cha ] | ‘ 
her likeness 1 t Ic ] oked on her otter ally ofr c, so noble, so | I’ So I d < \ ! s 
as ever th nn ! the features of a landsecay Mr. T t's |, and murmured for pro yt his eve ! I I I Phe ‘ } 
newly d v l¢ ! ine But t sort of | did not || 1 rit t his mothers ( ( placab ! 1 : ex at i all : 
rontent 1 1] It t Had T ast dl px ) ierselt d dee 1 ar / jul, so ¢ COE ’ } i ‘ 
to do Im ive n ref ' i ! t eh s it uy ess of | ’ < lov B She 1 
re est vild ed ( { 1 dams env dawned, ¢ rather at ‘ a ‘ ‘ ‘ \ ( ‘ 
the amialb | estal vent, of “ bod f as made (as, son ) \ . ' 
a certain ‘ led o t spell lt work l atta ‘ | ‘ | to de Siri ther s 
and of an old I ‘ So] e the re t ch in leve to pr . Of « ! vas 
the deed. D ent sit sw Ww | ered bann of the ol ri ‘ 7 
it was indisy ly r e M D ould ‘ ever, m t VOX J i | \ ‘ | j 
managed to ely f to aiminia canvase, s¢ t others hear it « $ , x 
placed ni tt | er one d copy this at home on i ad, ev t V | | | 
er scale, ass d by rv, Im ed n 1 portrait so to her \ N r ¢ ‘ : 
ng, t the t i t Poor dear | no ‘ could ‘ ess “I 1 
li essed the nature of my employ what + on the s R ‘ 
importancege her future happiness that ¢ ployment was t fie I’ Eee : 
The portraits were finished. Miss 1] ‘s was to have graced | dependent is a bitter th :; ( sc of Misa 
the walls of Son et House; but as they rwho had ken nw s« ‘ ‘ Sir |] } 
to convey it to the Indian Nabol left I land earher t had |\t r that time would mot ' 1 ( 
intended, it was cot 1 to s Keeping, nd from { t >t i< s ! 
this I have seen 1 heard no mo ol Phe « i s tiv \ i WhO, igh { 
wroucht, so fairly finished, supplied place int ‘ en tin her v , S.J ( 
Fresh, and far, 1 new, cid that ‘ face look t the * v le Borre Park. w ‘ , 
resemblances of leme ladice , ' 
it was surrounded. Ma loudly expressed burs ( . patient and « . S 
many a whisper of deepe dt ‘ t were eli mt conld bear no1 Ss edt : 
groups which crowded 1 tt ot nt por I ‘ “ay | 
might be heard the murmur of « nt, v nf “| cans \ gi? « pr . 
: ._ 
the ca ilog e, y turned t tr nt, : toe ? Ww r at 4 
tain nothing respe the l, su \ | do * : 4 : 
* Portrait of a \ ’ ly.”’ . I ; 
The season was drawing to aclose, and the ex ‘ * Pray, | » then,” “] eve 
unusvally crowded ] uppened to be *, and iw t M \ 
pleasure that the rs on my fav : 
as eve Aime ‘ \ t v ) ] 
ot ave, of re } ‘ ‘ \ . 
gard tt with an ex ( ile ‘ ' t | ‘ , 
fore it, 1 ( 1, \ } Arms 
left alone to survey at lersure. THe pa } Miss "] 
it, looked at ut from ally s of view, i BS . I 
rather quickly, w a f aman v hes 1s ( tter 1 he 
purpose, and ts dete ned to ot ( : lé at that ¢ 
“J shall see that youth again.” was the prophetic | ! tt le Ge nv 
my mind,—and I was not mistake That very eve ifs done so, and waited « 
announced “a gentle o i 1 on ¢t t the (of a reply. None arrived, vever, s 
announcement, the gazer of the mor r entered my apartme roof of Ladv B P # e 
Long before this time my readers will ve anty ed that ‘ | ip Was aware ! ; : 
young man liad been struck by the hieness of the piet to some jj the harsh treatment wl com; erto the step she was . alte . i} 
ene in whom he was deeply interested. Such was pre vy the ,, Should she write un’ It wasa s weer ’ the ¥ ~ 
case He came to me for the purpose of ascertaining the residence love before st could prevail on werself so to do: but, at length ad we , om” MgseRs SEE AGAR SE emg 
of the original, of whose identity he bad not a moment's doubt ; ;! another epistle was written and despatched. Weeks passed by, still || cent, and, teeming with boundle ‘s at wrt am u aeen mee we 
= - | 


but it is best that I should detail the history I gathered from him, in |, ne letter came; and at length the h 





. Races 1, - . 
Spir.t began to aroop and went to emulation, without cont 





exci 
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LITERARY NOTICES. TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. Park Theatre.—The opera of *( ella een produced in 
set guite an effective sty this es shment bhe mac ery and 
Hamilton King: or. The S:nuggler ay the Dwarf Ry the Old Sa We have received nun less commun trons wron the subvect the recent pr es are, to be s perie ‘ ut this 
st I 1 Yarus,” etc l wo umes I eliplia Lea destructson of the N nal The ¢; but thew ore « ft specuiative a « ‘ \I MI . t rt 
r ‘ } a its ia y sa i ] rr 
and Dias ‘ ch ter for our pury We don wht thet M We t on F } 
a j { ’ ner ' } ] ral ( t | ra ss was ¢ to any 
THERE Is ) coll ‘ : i eriis ty i Ahem, in have an portu ‘ etr ngaArsf es 7 f remewing 5 n ta 
r es | ‘ ( faul the work ts t ‘ ¢ ander nga thon 4 ndon ose On ’ ' cared on the Ame 
esc > . 
3 ail thea ent. w on 4 ? te wule are rican boards hs) s eX ! powers 
8 ri ri 00 ri S, anc 
‘ a s us t We * 4 n do not s ne i ( so | the 
‘ H ’ ( ' 7 ’ t ere t 
s “ | } 
. \ i i dr ‘ D 1 n Dy nof \ 7 ’ , 
‘ W " las pe ullustons. It teas un ndulge tn my Manvers play , os 
\t " } t nt " 1 ih would s f ‘ = We \ Dane . 
= 4 l ‘ ‘ . © f 
z t 1 ( n _ end us mant ‘ nconside e len 1, a was ‘ i 
, , « ‘ ‘ was a5 
‘ - il wi ted be sam ‘ t a 
‘ t ) 
( is s s LU t et ( , net A\ A bow : 
r < W s \ \ 7 *X. 4 \ se ‘ s ' ‘ 1 is 
Fe wider ex I L.¥ I s The ve ks upon A J ured ¢ ‘ 
: s 2 : " erne uraat. V t her 
i ‘ s eas were not to ‘ 
: so tre t 2 We men tm oury . ‘ . . y 
s sirtac areal the was a blac ess a 
: a , f the avtogra u ’ A ( ec I equesis us to obfam ‘ cd ! . N i the 
< ilk © ¢ 
| s { d rt ist mo t. s v ‘ ed pro 
ne : opel See San ye THE NEW-YORK MIRROR perty of sev 
Anot Se Bis i 4 - () LIN VIN O \ ‘ 
aa ( ’ t “ sol it reat “ ‘ { ! { | 
iy 
. i I . xX t, ‘ 2 | surv OF ‘ " e mm irticie 
, ol t s s into 1 nds, and fluttered m mock SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1839 ‘ ‘ a ' " 
. ‘ t vy « ) ct vel ! pris ‘ 
In s s i tin a fers ites Blue } . Pine sible to 
, a to ( { 
ar esails , l ( \ c Fuze ‘ ‘ e found in 
° er { ¢ MI | s 
. s ! sal . ‘ v | \\ bee ‘ 
. is ’ ¢ i r le r s experi es in s< nt the cours “ ik 
) ‘ scatte ove f his ren ~ s sons VIS he I ed States, w f \ 
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OH, MY LOVE HATH AN EYE. 
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Oh, = love hath an eye ofthe soft-est blue, 
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t it was not that that wen me, Buta lit-tle bright drop from her soul was there;’Tis that, 
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Primitive MODE OF OBTAINING FIRE.—The aborigines of India, 
the Bhil, Kholi, and Goand, had, doubtless, found out the art of cook- 
ing their food at a very early period, having a natural tinder box 


MISCELLANY. 





ANECDOTE oF DomITIAN.—It is dangerous to jest with monarchs 
The favourite amusement of the Emperour Domitian, it is well | 
known, w 
greater part of his time 

























Once, while he was thus employed, a | 


admitted to the emperour, asking, at the same time, if he had any 
other company. ‘* No—not even a fly,” answered the officer in 
waiting, with a smile. Unfortunately Domitian overheard him, and 
oke !” and it was cut off within an hour 

Wuat's in a Name '—Among the list of prisoners for trial at the 
late Middlesex and Westminster sessions, were Liberty and his || 
wife, for disorderly conduct; Mary Music, for being drunk and | 
creating a disturbance ; ‘sweet’ Ann Page, for threatening to 
murder Jane Shore ; and a fellow who calls “himself Dicky Celes- 
tina, for an assault 

Taxine apvice.—An Trish tailor, making a gentleman's coat and | 
vest too small, was ordered to take them home and let them out 


a countryman of his, he had let them out at a shilling a week! | 

Grack parting.—The run upon this celebrated individual has 
not yet ceased. Last week Mr. Gordon, a Russian merchant, and || 
his niece, from St. Petersburgh, went off to the Longstone Light- 
house, and presented Miss Darling with a splendid silver salver. | 
This gentleman was accompanied by Mr. Sinclair, of Berwick, | 
whom he has commissioned to paint for him a picture of the mel- | 
aucholy wreck of the Forfarshire steamer, and which is to be taken 
to St. Petersburgh 

I ITY OF NATURE.—It is ove of the fatal evidences of the in- 
firmity of Our nature, that appetite decreases with eating 







was fly-catching, to which royal amusement he devoted the | 


stranger presented himself in the ante-chamber, and requested to be | 


exclaimed in a voice like thunder—‘ Thy head shall pay for that | 


|| sect! how did you eve r get on so far’ 


Some days after, the gentleman inquiring for his garments, was || 
told by this ninth part of a man, that the clothes happening to fit || 





and flint in every bamboo grove, and having only to watch, during 
a high wind, the emission of flame from the friction of those natives 
|; of the hills, to obtain a supply more than sufficient of the devouring 
element: their sylvan retreats being often burnt over their heads 
| | have witnessed the magnificent spectacle of a forest of bamboo 
|| blazing, crackling, and exploding, said to be self-ignited ; and al- 
| though any hard wood will yield fire by friction, the siliceous coat- 
|\ing of the bamboo makes it by far the most ready instrument of 
Agni, whom the universal Hindu nation, the learned Brahmin, the 
| warlike Rajpoot, as well as the half-savage Vanaputra, worship as 
jja divinity 
‘THE EAGLE aND THE sNatL.—* You here, you slow, creeping in- 

* said the eagle. And what 
was the snail's answer’ ‘I crept all the way.” Could he have 
teld him in fewer words the secret of political advancement and 
; self-aggrandizement ! 
| Not pan.—* Pray, sir,” asked a lady at a literary party the other 
evening, “ what languages, do you suppose, are spoken in heaven?” 
“ The dead languages, of course,” replied a gentleman near her 

Conversion. —Richter says, that we are not made good (though 
we are made better) because we are converted ; but we are con- 
| verted because we are good 
| AXcorREcT supGMENT.—Niebuhr said of Scott's Napoleon, “Our 
only doitht.must be whether the matter or the manner of the book 
be more contemptible.” 

A question.—Whether it is nobler to dwell in Paradise and 
dream of a cabbage-garden, or to live among pot-herbs and believe 
in Paradise * 

Fact.—No sick man, says somebody, every dreamt such crudities 
as waking philosophy has imbodied in its systems. . 





Tue Goose.—The goose once complained to Jupiter, that in 
spite of all the benefits she conferred on mortals, they ne nee 


ridiculed her 


«If they do so,” said Jove, 


nerous 


“they are verv ui 
Your flesh affords them a relishing re past, and your fea 


And 


thers surpass the poppies of Morpheus in giving rest to the weary 
But if you are vet dissatisfied, I will endue thy quills with still me 


soporific virtue—they shall be made into pens.” 


Thus we see thot 


stupid books were intended as a blessing, and not as a curse to the 
world, to afford an innocent substitute for opium 


INTERESTING SIGHT—RACE 


Gink.—W hile 


buck made his appearance on the 


with the locomotive 


was finally run off, or he would have been run over 


have been deeply exciting and highly interestin 


y—as the lh: 


BETWEEN A DEER AND A STEAY-E 
the cars were coming down on Wednesday, 
track and had a trial of =; 
He kept the track for two miles, when ! 


The sigh 


~J 


a OF 
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must 
neo 


road is perfectly straight: every inch of the contest was witnessed 


by the passengers 


Loquacity.—Time consumes stecl and iron, 


more yet, for he consumes time itself. 
TO A DANDY.—BY 8. 8S. OSGOOD 


If the story be trne as the heathens relate, 
That Jove showered down a whole handful of souls, 
And left them to scramble their best for a mate 
s that wendered between the two poles, 
Your unfortunate want we can clearly ¢ xplain ; 
For what sensible spirit in searc h of a shape 
Would not rather a shelterless rover remain, 
Than wear a wasp's fourm with the face of an ape 


*Mongst the bodies 


but a talker 
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